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ABSTRACT 

This longitudinal study measured the impact of 
pubertal development, sex, race, and school type on the self-esteem 
of 12- and 1 3-year-old 'children. One of the questions being 
investigated was whether the move from a protected elementary school 
into a larger, more impersonal junior high affected children's 
self-image more negatively than did a move from 6th to 7th grade 
irithin the same school. Subjects were 798 children from 18 elementary 
schools who were interviewed jprivately once in 6th grade and a year 

T.ater in~7th grade. There~~w<^re" three" main school populations 'in -the 

sample:^ (1) K-8 schools, (2) K-6/ junior high-schools with comparable 
social characteristics, and (3) K-6 junior high ^s^chools which werp 
predominately black. The interview consisted primarily of multiple 
choice questions concerning self-esteem, social and school behavior. 
Results indicated that white girls scored lower in self-esteem than, 
black girls or white and black boys. An analysis of the data 
comparing white students in K-8 schools with those in K-6/junior high 
programs indicated that girls moving into a junior high school were 
more likely to show low self-esteem t^han girls remaining in a K-8 ^ 
system. Boys did not appear to be affected by school type.' Maturation 

nTas^measured^^^^b^^ of menstruation) , achievement scores and 

dating behavior also affected self-esteem in girls. Results are 
discussed. (SB) 
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THE IMPACT OF JUNIOR FUGH. SCHOOL <»AND PUBERTY UPON S.ELF-ESTBIiiM^ 
. Roberta G. Simonc, Ph.D., Dale Blyth, Ph.D. and* Diane Bush 



The object o£ the present study is to investigate, the impact of pubertal 
development and environmental change upon the ^elf-e/tcem and behavior of early 
adolescent females. In a cro^^-sectional survey of 1900 school children from 
Grades 3-12 in Baltimore, S^'^ons et al^. (1973) identified the. movement from 
s.ixth to seventh grade aS/4 scressf-uX period for- the self-pictura^of children, 
based on their scores on^' various social-psychological scales. During early 
adolescence Cthe junior high school years) / in comparison to the childhood years 
CGrades 3-6), the st^ents, particularly the females (Simmons and F: Rosenberg, ' ^^^^^^ 
1975) were shown tp exhibit heightened self-consciousness, greater instability of . 

/ - / " ■ • • . • 

the self-image> slightly lower/global self-asteem, lower opinions of themselves 
with regard to the qualities jthey valued, and a reduced conviction that their 
parents, teachers, and peers/bf the same sex held favorable opinions of them. 
They were also more likely'' ^o show high depressive affect, that is, to- indicate 
unhBppines3, In som^ re^pe^cts ^this disturbap(|^.\apB,^are(a to decline among the 
older adolescents, while along other dimensions it persisted.- 

- ■ /■• . / T — 7 . ■ ' ^ .v 

To be more specif /c, the largest nego^+^we change seemed to occur among 12 year 
oldsC' However, accordir^^ (1973) the child's environmental context . 

appeared to have a stronger effect than , age-maturation on these aspects of the self- 
^/image. One of the Zaj or reasons 12 year olds were more likely than 11 year ol^^^&a^ — - 
show an increase/in self-image disturbance appeared to be that 12 year olds had" 
moved. into junior high school. Twelve year olds in seventh grade were more liklely 
to show negative self-images thaia twelve year olds in sixth grade. There were.no 



* The term "disturbance" is used here to indicate any change in a direefeiqn pre-^ 
sumed uncomf ortaij'le for the child, it is 'not meant to .connote psychQpatholoay': 



comparable dif ferences betwet-n 11 '->.nd 12 year olds in the sixth, grade or between. 
12 and.l3 _year olds in seventh grade. Thus, the movement into a trad.itional 
junior high "school at the time of puberty appeared to be a significant, event 

for the chi.Id. • 

\^ile fAeveral other quantitative studies suoporfthis picture of self-image 

- - ' c 

disturbance in early adolescence (Piers and Harris.' 1964; Offer and Howard 1972), . 

" ' ' ' ^ • • - ■ ■ ■ / ' * L •*« »^ 

other investigations contradict this conclusion (Bohan^ 1973; Long et al. , 1968) . . 
Howevpr, none o^ these studies follows the same children over time; all are cross- 
..sectional-:' The current study; in contrast, is longitudinal fcllowing children 

through this key period with measures both^:in. .at^i grade and again in 7th- 

f' ' ■ ^ 

In th.e Baltimore study (SimiTiOns et'al. , 1973), all children had moved in 

seventh grade from a K-6 school into a junior high school. Thus, they had 

« 

■moved from a protected elementary school #fere fhhy usually had one teagher ?nd one ' 

o , , , ■ •. . . . 

set 'Of classmates to a new, much larger, more impersonal junior high where their 
teachers, classmate;s and even rooms were constantly changing. 
T-/ The question arises whether the same disturbance in self-picture would occur 
if .the children attended a. different type of school. A kindergarten through 8tJi 
grade school (K-8) , or a. middle school from 4th to 8th gtade., might be expected , 

to Ipresent the caild with aJLes^aidc-n change in tirms of_th,e _impersohality of the^ 

I . " _ -"-7 - ^ 

enA/ironrilent and in ^ terms- of others ' expectations for adult-like behavior on his part . 
For this reason, in the present research we have compared children moving into 
traditional junior high schools to children- in K-8 schools- who- are moving from 6th. 
to 7tn grade v/ithin the same school. \' ;; 

The familiar question of the role of biology vs. environment is also relevant 



* Also see Engel, 1959; Katz and Zigier; 1357; Jorgensen and Howell, 19^9 for 

other quantitative studies. In addition, several investigators have questioned 
the assumption of adolescent crisis. See Offer, 1969; Grinker,et al,1962; Elkin and 
Westley, ±^55; Douvan and Adelson, 1955 and Weiner, 1970 for discussions of this 
nature. \ . • ^ , . 



-3- . ■ .• / ■ ■ , 



here. ;rtiat part does puberty play in challenging the childr ens' self-picture 



and 'behavior? Since,.' this.--pap^j.dJJ-emshasj^^^^ experience o,f^ the female 



students, the issue is whether the self-picture- of those g-irl's. who have reached 

'■. • • ■ ■ • ■ ■ / : ' I ■ 

puberty are more vulnerable than others to the shift intp' junior high school. 

(See Sei'dman, I960.; Smith and Lebc., 1956; Blos,.-l962; Anna Freud, 1958 

concerning the role of puberty in t^^dolescentr crisis) . Past studies are 

unclear whether early or late matu2;in3.,J3'±fls. are at a psychological advantage 

(See Clausen, 1975; Faust, IseofT^ht different ages and at different locations . .•:■:/•■;■ 

in the social structure, the direction of results appears to change. (See/ Massen et 

1969, pp. 613-16). • \ ; >. . 

Thus, with-^ key developmental year identified, ^« shall focus on the influenqe . 

of environmental and biological changes on girls' self-picture and behavior. 

METHOD ' . ' . 



Sampling ^ 

This study was conducted in Milwaukee in . 1974-6. Seven hundred: and ninety-- 
eight school children from 18 elementary schcols were followed from Grade 6^ to 7. 
These children were interviewed privately by trained survey intervi,eyers ,.^f>nce ; 
in sixth grade and a year later in seventh grade. . ' ■ ' . 

1_ _ Parenta l pe rmissip n wa s solicited from all si xth graders in th e sampled ^s cho ols 

in Milwaukee,, and was" secured from 80% of this original population # 88% of these :;:;| 
students remained in the school system for the two years of the . longitudinal study. 
There were three main populations of r 'hools from which we sampled: (1) 8th grade- 
top schools (K-8) which involved no change of schools for the child in 7th grade, 
(2) 6th grade- top schools (K-6) with eompar able social characteristics (the 8th . ;^ 

/ grade-top schools do not include .predominantly black Schools); and {3) the remaining 
6th grade-top schools (K-6) ' which are heavily black. Schools that are heavily . 
Spani^h-speakirig in composition were excluded from all populations. All 7 school sj 
were included for measurement although one school refused to participate. A ^, 



stratified r.Tindom sampla of K-6 .schools v:er<^ chosen fromroach of ^the above ., 
categories. The stratification variabl^^s v;ere the percent of minority students 



in*" the school and the size of the school. .All together there were 18 schools \ 
included in the final sample : six K-3 schools, eight comparable K-6 schools, 
and 4 predominantly black K-6 schools . / . ; 

; ■.. , ' • ^ \ . ■ ' : \ ■ ^ 

'* • Two criteria were important in the evaluation of .the sample design: first, 
die?, the sample reflect the population accurar.ely. .In order to help assure such ^ 
comparability, a technique of constrained randomization was utilis^pd. A standard 
was set. ahead of time such tHat if the randomly dra'.^ sample of schools within 
any given stratum of percent minority shoved a sample mean more than one stcindard . j 
deviation awa^ from\th^e .^population mec^^^ either of two important characteristics, - J 
a completely new random, sample of schools- within that level would be di awn. The y 

•two' characteristics involved were mean medicm .fairiiiy income aijd the mean percen 'j^^;: 

of tinder-achieversv Due to the constraiiied randomization ^procedure, it Avas neces- / 
sary to re-draw once the sample of 4 heavily black schools. . , ^ • . 

As a result of this procedure. Table 1 shows "Saat the 'sample- schools a're very' 
'Similar to the population of schools in that category on a variety of variables- 

O-ompare Col. 1 to 2, 3 to 4, and 5 to 6). By weighting our sample to reflect / ; 

tlie ^>roportion of K-6 schools of that type in the population, we can^ estimate . / ^; 

" the extentTcT which a given characteristic vii^il appear in t±e"~popuiat:ion~if the ~ 

sample is representative, l^ere such weighted- estimates are compared to actua:!, popula-; 

tion proportions, (Compare the last_two_c_olumns) , it can be^ 

quite comparable. (Since .the sample includes almost the entire population ot Y-^ 
schools, -such estimates are unnecessary/ for them). . ^ ' ; ■ 

- A seconcf criteria in the evaluat^ion of the sampling design involved the compel-. : 
. ability of th^ X^-S schools 'and the K--6 schpols that were supposed to be similar* In 
order to claim that differences between children in K-8 and K-6 schools reflected / _ 
differential reactions to the schools-types rather than initial differences, it was V ; 



Conparison of Sanp^led K-6 Schools to Population of K-6 Schools 



% Minority 



5ri-al 

laractcristics 



sari;»% Dinority 
an^e of % cdnbrity 

eaci of Kedian 
anily lacoae ^ 

2 

chievepeat 

% Scoring _ 

jbelow avera^^c 

\ rScoring 
above average 

,ean % Mobility 3 

laan % cJiildren^ 
iicve age for* grade 

lean # of 6th 



0 - 20% 
.go?, ' Sa;:nplc 



6.2% 

6-20 



8.0% 

2-19 



$11,638 Sll,405 



leaii % of 
Teachers with B. 



^ean % of teachers 
rith only l year 
ixre.rier.ce 



»;ucijer cf Schools 



26.5% 

15.2% 

18.8% 
15.9% 

72.5 

79.1% 

7.5% 



25.2% 

16.2% 

18.3% 
15,0% 

73.3 

75.5% 

2^9% 



46 



31 - 42% 



43 - 100% 
Poo^. ' Sarolc 



34.7% 

30-41 



■3'' - \\ 



$10,212 $10,63P 



47.0% 
6.6% 

27.0% 

19.9% 

55.0 
73.5% 
8.2% 



42 .C% 

8.5% 

29.6% 
20:2% 

41.0 

79.8% 

6.4% 



62, S^- 
43^100 

$7/714 



73.6% 

' 1.8% 

34.6% 
26.4% 

74.3 

77.2% 

14.9% 



88.2% 

58-100 

$7,834 



76.6% 
2.5% 

38.1% 

27.7%" 

75.5 
■ 60.8% 
.13.8% 



J?op. 



Total 



' Vcighted Sar-cle 



25.6% 

0-100 

$10,.:73 



40.6% 



11.1% 



23.6% 
19.0%' 

72.2 

75.1% 

9.6% 



31.6% 

2-1 Op. 

$10*373 



40.4% 

12.0% 

24 . 3% 
18.8% 

72.5 



11. t\ 



6.1% 



19 



68 



12 



L. Theciedian far^ily incon- wan obtained froax the 1970 U.S'. Census Reports and Is based <Sn the census tract - 
within which the school was located. 

2 Arhi^ver^r>t is twasured by the percentile rank on the CoDpo^tc Test of the Iowa Tests of Basic .Skills. The ^ 
' group s-o ring below average is m of those children whose percentile was less thaii 23. Those scqnng 

above the 77th percentile were defined as above average. 

3. This is" the percentage of students who either aove into or out of the school during the fechool year. 

4. Based on 5th jjr ade figures for the 1973-74 school year. . o 

5. TO n^ake Xhese estimates, e^ich' school' s figlires are weighted accor<iing. to the proportion of this^type of school _ ; 
■ in the pcbulation of K-6 schools. - • 



i^ecessary to search for^^^QS sib lo initial differences. Table 2 bhows vi,rtually 
no differences between the K-8 and comparable K-o schools on a variety of social 

^ — ■ — — : ^ 7" • ^ ^ .. 



characteristrcs . • *' ' . •* ' / . 

Within the schools sampled, all^ sixth grade st^dents.:-were invited tt)'be inter- 
viewed, giving fevery student within each stratum of the samplQ an equal probability ' • 
of being selected. , ' ; ^ ' 



Measurement . ' . ■ ■ - - 
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Th*e survey interview consistecf^primarily of multiple-choice questions " concerning ■ 
the self -^'picture'; and .socialJand school behavior/' * • 

.... .. ■■^'•^ — -^"^ ■ — ' ■ ^ 

Self-Esteem ■ • ^ . \ •■ ■ . , • *" 'I 

•• ^ : — • ■ • ■ 

:. The/major .^e^^n^^!n^ yaV^^;^b^^ in this 'questionna ire fes self-es teem.- 

• «• ■ ."-.^ - ^1 ' ' " ' ' 

Self-esteem is defined here ak an :individ''ual.'4 gf&bal, positivo^^ y'[ 

toward him or herself. In this usag^=i the individual with high self-esteem considers • 

her/himself to be a person of worth, though not necessarily ,:superior to others. Low. ; • 

self-esteem, on the other hand, implies 'self -rejection/ self-dissatisfaction, 03: self- J 



contempt. Self-esteem is measured here by a six- item Quitman Scale ---^-i^^^;^^ 

study, the Reproducibility is 93.1 and the Scalability is 76.4. This measure has beenj^J 

employed in several studies (Rosenberg, 1965, Rosenberg a^d Siirurpns , ^1972, ^iinmons • 



and Rosenberg, 1975a.. b, and Wells and Mar;>?sll^, 19:76) . 

The scale itself is as .follows: / ! ' . 

Everybody has some things about him which are „good' and some 

i;hl7Tgs-aboui:-him -whi-ch-are-badv— -AreWne^ 

you... Good, *Bad, or' "Both about the: same.. 

e ■ ' . ' ' ' ■• . '" 

Another k'id said, "I am ho good.'\ Do you ever- feel like .this? , 
(IF YES, ASK): Do you feel like this a *lot, or a *little? "I 
am no good?" • 



' . A kid told Tn«^^ "Th^i-o'^ ^ 1 nt wrong_wXttL.irie. *1 -^Do - you - ever f eel- 

/ like this? (IB* YES ,^ ASK) : Do you feel like chis a *lot, or a 
V *little? "There's a lot wrong with me."^ . . ' : ■ 

. . ' Another kid said: "I'm not much good at anything. "o Dc .^^ou ever 
.- ■ . ' feel like, this? (IF^YES, ASK) : Do you leel like this a'"*lot, or 

-/ " £• *little? "I'm not much good at anything." 



8 



jr; 

L 



TABLE '2 . . 

Comparison ot Sanplca K-6 Schools with K-B Schools 



\ 



\ 



















J 

Social 

Characteristics . 


0 - 

K-8 


20% 

K-'6 Sa^'nple 


K-8 


42% 

Ki-6 Siinplc 


K-8 


Totals 

' K-6 Sanple 


■-. > " 


Z'lQixA % sunority 
Kange of % rahorit/ 


10.2% . 
•2-15 


- 8.0t . 
2-19 . 


'35.2% 
32-38 


35,8% 

.30-41 


vl8,5% 

2-33 


15,0% 
0-^1 


■.■1.' ■ 


y.can of >iedian FeiirLily 
ir.corr& ^ : . 

... . ' 2 
I'.cnievenGnt 

\2ccring belcv • 

average 


$11,937 

b 

25.0% 


511,405 
25-2% 


■.$9,925' 

55 .5% 


1 

$10,^38 

.U% 


. $11,267 


• 5U,213 
• 

. t % 


. ■-■'.vV 


tScoring above 
averago 


22.0^« 


16^ 2 %^. 


. 6.0% 


' 8.5% - 

\ . ■ 
29.6^ 


' 16.7% 


'14.3% . 

^ - 5 




/ i 3 ^ 
j:ear. % Jiobility 


ie.^% 


18.3% 


23.3% |« 


20,7% 


~ ' 24.9% 


' ■'. 1 


. . . » ■ 
an % chilcren 

abov^ ajo for grade . * 


' 20.3% 


15.0% 


2Tro% 


20.2% ' 


22.5% 


16.3%. 

•J 

. 65.2^- 




•lean ? of 6wh graders ^ 


69.8 




50.5 


41 :o . 


63.3 




.^:ea^. % bf teachers 

"with b.,a:!;^ - ' '" 


64.2% 


75^5% 


80.0% 


79.6% 


69,^% 


76 J6» 




y.car. % of teachers ^ 
vith only 1 year- 
experiehcc ^" 


6.4%^ 


2.9% 


19.4% 




10u8% 


3.6% 




Xurbtsr of Schools 






2 


2 


6 


8' ■ ■ ■ 




■ . ■ i— \ — 





: 1. The median family inccne was obtained frora the 1970 U.S. Ccr,sus Reports and is' based on the census tract _ 
within waich the school was. located. - / " . ' 

• I ■ . ■ " ' ■ 

2. Achievcn^ent is ireasured by^^the percentile ranjt^n-^the yCor.posite Test of the loWa Tests of Basic Skills. The 
^ -. ^roup scorin5 helow average.^^is aa;iie^UB^--tKogo children whose percentile wAs less than "23. Those scoring • 
above the 77th percentile were defined as above fr/era^e.^^ * 

3 nvis .th** percentage of students who either nove.'^into or out of the school daring the school year. 
,4.V Based cn 5th grade figures for the 1973-74 school year. , ' 

f - ^^ Note th<Jt ther^ arc no K-8 -schools with 43-100% minority students arc: .'>ence i^. corparison with the K-6 schools 
■ is' possible. . * ' • 



Another kid' said, "I think I am no tjood at all. " Do you ever feal 

like this? (IF YES , ASK) : Do you feel like this a *lot , or a • 

* little? "I think I am "^o good at all." - • 



■ * How fl ippy arc you witl: tha kind of person you are? . Are you • • . 

Very happy with tlie kin4 of .person you are,. .Pretty happy, *A 
little happy, or *Not at alL happy. 

The responses indicatfid l^y an asterisk indicate low self-esteem. 



Academic Achievement and School Beh vior Problems 



Among other, dependent variables to be investigated ^re th<2 students' academic- '--^is 
achievement and schopl behavior problems. Academic achievement was* measured .by 
grade point average (GPA) and scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, a nationarl -v; 
Standardized achievement test. ; _ . .. . ' . 

" ' To^easure school behavior problems , infojfmation v;as secured both from school 
principals and from students'' self^reporjbs. A Guttman scale was created from the • > /: 
.self-report measure with a Reproducibility of .956 and a Scalability of .83 ■ acc9rding;\;j 

' . . • • " ■ . • ; ■ * ■ t 

to; the Ford technique of. computing^, coefficients * (Ford, .1.950) : • , 



Since you s^carted-6th---grade , how many t^mes-ha^ 

sent to the principal's office because you had, done something 
wrong? 



■ 'V 1. NeVer done this 

^ • . "2. Done it^ only 1, or 2 t;imes 

r:-: '3. Done it 3 or 4. times ' ' 

p;'. . . . 4. 5 to 10 times ; 

• ' . ^ 5. More than 10 times . 



Since you started 6th grade, how mciny times have you been 
placed on school probation, or suspended from School? 



1* Never done this 

2. Done it only .I or 2 tir.es 

3. Done it 3 or 4 times 

4. 5 to 10 tiifieo 

5. More than 10 times 



Since you started 6th grade,' how many times have you -skipped 
school or played'hobkey? . ^ ^ . . . ^ 



1. Never done this 

2. " bone, it only 1 or 2 times' 

3. Done it 3 or 4 -times 

4. 5 to 10 times 

5. More than 10 times * ^ ^ 



Do you get,, into .* . 

1. A lot of trouble at scKobl 



2. A little trouble , at school 

3. No trouble ato.schbol . . * ^. • " 

... , . . ^ ^ 

How much trouble do your teachers feel you get intp at school? 




ERIC 



1. A Ipt of trouble at school 

2. A little trouble at school 

3. No trouble at school 

Correlation betvzeen measures, secured from principals and from students was 
.>33, (p = .001). * , ' - . * ■• - ■- . 

Puberty * ' . . . ' . - . ' • 

' ^ . . . ^ ■ ■ , ■• ; . - 

In .addition to school-type/ pubertal development is a major independent 
varieibleV For the purposes of this paper we; simply distinguish between girls 
who likve begun to menstruate and girls who do not. This information was collected 

within a few weeks of the survey interview by a^nurse who also weighed and measured 

/ ■ 1 ' 1 ■■■■ " ' -■■ ■ . ' ' \- 

the children and collected other' relevant information. 

FINDINGS " ■ . • ' ■ " . 

The Self-Ima ge of Girls vs. Boys " ' - ^ 

Table 3 shows, first of all, that adolescent' girls appear more vulnerable than' l 

• . ' " ■*" . ■ . - ■ 

* boys both in sixth grade and seventh grade. For example, in seventh grade 37% of 
girls score low in self-esteem compared tq only 20% ofiboys (p = .0001-) - '^ In Table 

-4-~-p^e-'sreB-~thcit~±tr-±sr^^ 

likely to demonstrate low self-esteem. • Tfiese findings are consistent with data^, 
reported from the above-mentioned Baltimore study as wel-1 as from other invest!- • ^ 
. gator^ (See. Rosenberg and Simmons, 1972 ; Simmons^and ,F. Rasenberg^> 19'75; Offer and 
. Howard, 1972, Bohan, 1973). " . \ - • ' ^ 

Not d.nly do girls appea* to view themselves as less> worthy as . total individuals 

than do boys, they also r.^aard their sex -role as ■ less good (Table .5i . All. students 




Self -Esteem 
Lqw 

Medium 
* .» 

High.. , 

15 



TABLE, 3*. J 



Self-Est,eem-hy S^x 



.6th. Grade 




Female 

*■■ 

39% 

*» 

29% 
31% 



100% 
(377) 



■ ■ - ^ ■ \ - — ' ■ ; ■ 

*' According to a cAii Squa^fe anaflysis, p =,.0001, 



7th. .Grade 



* Ijale 

. 2o{" 

«■> ■ ■ , — 

32% 

^ 48% 

..100% 
(416) 



Female- ^ 

'37% 
29% 
34%- . 



100% 
(378) 



^"1 

-■At 



• V 



^0' 



12 



■-".'•'.3'-. 
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TABLl' 4 
Self -Esteem by Sex, by Race 



% High Self -Esteem 



• 1 , .^ . 


^' VThite 


\ Bjack . 




Girls . 


Boys 


• Gfrls 


Bovs 


Grade 6 


.27% 


* 

38% 


44%' \ . 


** 

55% 






• {258) ; 


(292) " 




(107) 




Grade 7 


27% 


40% 










(257) 


(290) 


' ' (103) 


(i05) 





if 



Acoord;Lng^. to- a"Cati'"SqCiaf e ana lysi s , 



p < .001 
** P ^ .10 
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TABLE 5 



Attitude Toward Sex-Role by Seat 



Attitude toward being 
own sex. 



"Great" 



\ 



"Good" 

"Fair or Poor" 



6th" Grade 



Male 

60% 
34% 

6%. - 

3,00% 
(419) 



Female 



44% 

38% 

18% 

100% 
(379) 



7th-Gra"de 



Male 

58% 
37% 

. 4% 

100% 
(418) 



Female 

41% 
42% 

.17% 



10D% 
(378) 



* According to a Chi^ Square test, the differences between inrles cind females 
is statistically significemt at p <^ .0001. 
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were asked: 

How do you feel about bping a girl (boy)? Is it great/ 
good/ fair, or poor to be a girl(boy)? ' 

As Table 5 shows / in seventh grade only 41% of girls thou^^ht it v/as "great" to :. 

be their own sex in contrast to 58% of boys' Cp.< .0001). 

The question arises / however/ whether the relationships between sex and 

self-esteem or between sex and attitudes toward one's sex-role might be contam- 



iTTate"d "by a r'esponse^bias often called "social desirability" (Crowne and Marlowe/ 
1964). _ TKlT^term- iS:--a5fed_to refer to the possible tendency of certain individuals 
or -groups to reply to questions^n a way which^Hey'~f«e4^i.s_socially desirable .or 

acceptcible rather than in a manner' that expresses their actual ideas and opinionis. 

■ ■ - . ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' • ■ . 

In other words, children v/ho are less v/illing in general to admit to socially 

undesirable thoughts may also be less likely to indicate low evaluations of them- 
selves or their sex. ' ' 

In a random h-ilf of our seventh grade interviews in Milwaukee we inajuded 
questions designed to assess ^he extent^.tp„which„r^^^ — 



jway. — The-P^ arDon corrclatiuns .beLwefcin s ocial desirability and self-esteem and 
sex are statistically ^significant but are less than or equal to ..l5._ However, 



tnese correlations could not account for females' gr^eater tendency to admit to .' 
low self-evaluations / since females have a greater tendency to-- reply in a socially 

desirable manner them do males. . 

Furtlriermore / when partial correlations are run between sex-and self-esteem aiad 
between sex and evaluation of -one's sex-role .controlling for social desirability/ 
the findings change very little over the zero-order correlations. For example. 



the correla tiQn-b^l:w.een sex-^nd-se-lf— esfceeto'^-rgmaLl7is~T?ra^ same (-.20 

to -.18) as does the correlation betv/een sex and evaluation of one's sex-role t 

■ ■ ^ /. • ■ , 

(.27 to .28). We therefore have concluded that sex differences in seJ.f-evaluation 

do not appear to be an artifact of social desirability. Females demonstrate lower 

self-esteem cind a. less favorable view of their own sex/ even when this control' 



is instituted. , . 

■ ■' 

Role of.. School-Typej ^ ■ / ' , ^ 

■ ■ ^Sj-lvC^'^he K-8 schools and the comparable K-6 schools in the sample are . ^ 

predomin-aiiltly white and sincb black children react somewhat differently in terras ■ 

of the self-picture, the rest of this analysis will concentrate on whit 2 students. 

As the analj^si-^jeroceeds"^ wej^ attent^ion to the most vulnerable 

type of child-: in this case, the white girl. Table 6 shows the relationship 

between school-type and -self-esteem for seventh grade white boys and -girls. 

.VThite. boysu do . not _ appear af f ected. by school-type; -their. selfr-esteera^-S-tayS--about^^^^ 

the s-^me whether they are in K-8 schools or junior-high schools. However, girls 

seem ^o. "f ind^the^^ high school more stressful for the self-picture 

than remaining in a K-8 system. .Jxinior high girls are more likely than K-8 gii^ls 

to exhibit low self-esteem (45% vs. 34%). As a result-, the discrepancy "in self--~--:_:^ 

esteem between t^pys and girls, in seventh grade is much greatey^in the_j^^ 

schoo l than in ^8 schools (Table 6) . , l_ — — ^ ^ — — ^ 

•An analysis of the longitudinal data also points to the vulnerability of the whi^ 

junior high girls _ This analysis examines^_dif f efrential.__changeJbetW£en-^^,^^^ 

grade among boys and girls in differing school types. Based pn a regression 

analysis in which the seventh grade self-esteem score is the dependent variable, 

the sixth grade score is the co-variate. and sex and sctopl-type* are the independent 

variables (See Blyth, 1977), Figure 1 shows statistically significant differences 

among the four groups depicted in terms of their patterns of change. ;.In fact ^ . 

three groups are very similar ; _^8_^ys__and_ K-8 girls / ._.sl\ovL-a--£JXgh t r is e in -sel£-y 

esteem between sixth and seventh grade and junior high boys change very little. 

* To be more precise, a regression 'mocjel using §ex and school-type to predict 
7th grade self-esteem explains significantly moire of the variance than a 
model'using (1) etli grade self-esteem score alone , (2) sex and 6th grade self- — 
esteem score; or (3) school type cind self-estdem score* 



TABLE 6 



Self-Esteem by School -Type by. Sex 



Boys 



Girls 





K - 8 


Comparable 
Junior Fligh 


K - .8 


licnv Self -Esteem 


■ 25?a 
C28) / 


23% 


34% 
C32) 


■riledium -.^^ . 

_ ... .^s — t^St ■ ^ 


32% 

C36): 


38% 

C63) • 


32% 
C30) 




421 
C47) 


■ 39% '^i 
C66) 


33% 
,vC31) 






nno% — — 


-4G0%- 




Cni). 


- C168)_^. . ■ 

': tfc tf: tf: #; * 


C93) 

i: A A ^ i: , .i^ 



Comparable 
„ Junioii Hi gl'i 

45% 

(67) • 
30^ 



Discrepancy '-Between Boys and Girls ■ 
K - 8 . 



Comparable 
Junior High 



Loiv Self-Esteem 
High Self-Esteem 



9% 



22% 



14% 



' 25% 
C37) 



C148) 



17 



erJc 



FIGUP.i; 1 THE BEST f.lIEL Cr DlFFcP.EuTIAL CtlAliuE 111 STUOErir'S 
., . St.LF-ESTEE.': " . ' ' - \ 

\ 

■ . P • 

FOUR GRQLIP .'vM^i EFFECTS MODEL 




-MeaRr-SelfHBs-teeni- 



Si ... 

- Grade 6 j 


, Grade 7 


K-8 males ^3.6 


- - 3.9 


k-8 females * 3.0 


3.4 


Jr . Hirfi males 3.8- 


3.8 


Jr. Mich females' 3.2 


3.0 







* Accor^inc to a multiple regression analysis , this model using sex and school 
type to predict sel£- esteem accounts for significantly more of the yari^mce 

; and 6th -grade s el f^ esteem, or (3) Jtype of school £uad self-esteem. , p < ,01. 
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/ , 

' /■ ■ / 



to 



v., •■7 



K*8 

Schools- 



Jr.' # 
SdiOQU 



Date 5 Haye 



CSQ] 



'■■ ■ ' TEE.?, ' , ' 

SelftEstecn hy School TypCj.Pyljert'al Developnent, Datijig Behavior 
7th Grade MtoMes ■ 



Mow self-esteem 



(C). 



Date 5. Not 
Have Period 



Not Date 5 
Have Period 



38V:- 



Not Date § 
Not Have Period 



m 



Pcri(^ Not 



36t 24V. 
(22) (17) ': 



Not Date 



;Not 



32t 

22) \.(28) 



:■: -j^. 

Date ■■ - Not Date 



m 431 
•(ii8) (28), 



■period Not. 



39v;.:'44t 

,.■(41) :(48) • 



. I 



■1 — 



In contrcist , the junior high girls show a decline in self -esteem. between sixth 

and seventh grade • . / - , 

... ■ ■. ■ . . J ' ^, • ' . 

.; ■ . _ ; ■ .. , ' 

Role of Puberty _ . . • - ' " 

l^hat- impact does pubertal ^development, have on the self-esteem of the girl?; 
Witile pubert'al development itself does not seem to have a" great effect, combined 

* . \ . y • ' . . . . • . ■ i» 

with level of dating behavior it appears -to be a meaningful factor . As Table. 7B 
shows., early-maturing girls (as measured by the pr6sence^,of- menstruation) w^o had 



_also ..begun -bating— l-i-k^-behavior-were--the-mo^^^ 



50% of such, girls showed low 'self-esteem in -contrast to' 36% to 40% of . other girls. 
Moreover, 61% of early-maturing, dating girls in juhioir^high schqol score low in . • • 
self- esteem compared to 24% to 44% of^ other sub-gr6ups ^a^ife^ .7C) . The small .nxunbers 



of-4:jases---in -some- of "these sub-grotij^JSv-howevery 'Te^ads' u^ to~be somewhat . ten ta t ive xn . , 



this conclusibn. (Overall the disadvantage of girls who 'date vs. girls who don\t in ■ 
^ierms'^of their. self-esteem is statistically significant at p = .03). 

V . * Thuc, according Vo these data, girls v/ho are undfergoing changes in^ three ma jor : . 

areas' simultaneously are the ones to demonstrate the lowest self-est-eem — gi^l^s who ^ 

• - ■ ■ ■ ■ ... , ■ " . r . ' „ •:. V * * ■ • • 

have, reached puberty, who Tiav^ ethbark^ — - 

' * ■ ■ ' . '■ / . ' ■ ■ ^ i 

* whd have experienced a major environmental change by moving iutb junior higk schoo^]^^^^^^ 



** Early dating behavior was indexed by the following three-item scale: 



J Do-you ever-gor-^o-^dan"c~es"c>^r^^ are both' boys and | 

girls present? . . ^ . 

Q Yes N O ^ . \ • ^ 

, i> ' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ / ; ' .,:y -^fi ' \ ..... ■, . - .. . 

Do you ever go put with anotheir girl and a ^coupA^^of boys or meet 
a group of boys arid girls at nicjht? ■ » ' • 

Yos No 

po you ever go' out with a boy . alone? • ' " 

' Y es N o . " 

m scalQ with a R^roducibility of .92 and a Scalability of .71. 

\ ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ 

** It should be noted that we are talking of early dating here. .Douvan and Adelson 
(1966, pp. 215-16) al^suggest that too early dating has psychological disadvan*- 
tages,.. However, in late^x^olescence Douvan and Adelson (.1966) indicate a- lower 
level of adjustment .among non-dating girls. ' 




Sc hool feehAvior Problems and GPA 

- • [ [ V ■" ■ 

There .is also evidence that these same girls are more likely to demonstrate 
low school achii^vement and school-* behavior .problems. As Table. 8 shows , girls; . 
who have reached puberty cind have begun menstruation are more likely to earn 
low scores • on achievement tests C56% vs; 37%) as weir. as low grades (28% vs^ .19.*) / 
and if they also have begun dating they are mos4: likely to be the ones exhibiting, 
school behavior problems (42% trs. 16% to 32%). Similarly, girls who have begun . 



-jda±jjag-are-.inor^--likel;y-to^ -score (5?% ya. 42%) and in ;gfade;:lf|: 



point- average (32%. vs. 17%) and also to show behavior difficulties in scnool 
(38% vs. 15%J. ' ^ . ^.^ 

The., question arises whether dating early generates enough stress 'to produce "'^-^ 



these--symptoms~ar^whether— tOibse^h^ 

- \ ■ ' ' * -.'^ ■ ' • 

are t^erefbre,m6j:ivated to begin, dating A cross-lagged correlation analysis 

(Table 9) indicates that^ while both causal processes j>robably.- operate, the more 

.-,.'■* . . . . ' . . ■ ^ '''^ ' " " - ■■• ■ ' V 

frequent\causal pattern is the latter --^children \vith;school problems therefore' ^ ^ 

turn to heterosexual relationships'." .The "correlations between sixth grades school ^ 

^. ■ ■ . ■• / -■ ' _ . . .. 

difficulty, (either in terms of^scoresJpn"^^hievem^± tests or behavior^ problems) 
and seventh qrade dating are .larger than the correlations between sixth ^grade 



dating and sevpnth grade school*, difficulty (e.g.., for school behavior problenta and;.,: 
dating, compare ;.23 to .10;. for scores qn achievement tests^and da±ijig ^-^ ^^^^ 



* 

-.11 to -.03) . 



/ Tl}ese findings raise a question about the\initial relationship ..between low' 
^self-resteem' and the early dating, pubertal junior high school girls. It is possible 
'that the relationsh'ip is an artifact. — that there ...is no causal connection operating 



* In terms of the relationship 'beriween a low grade point average and early dating, 
the direction of causality appears reciprocal, however, with neither variable ^ - • 
the more important influence. An analysis using partial cross-legged correlations 
yields the sarae conclusions in all caseii. 



/ ■ / 



TABLE 8 



MtQ 7th Gr#e Girls 



(A) 



■ / 



Presence of Period ^ 





Yes 



Lw CPA 



28i 
(123) 



No 



1 Low Adiievement . ■ S6^a •. - 37^ 



19^ 



P) 



Dating Behavior 
Date 



32? 



38j 



AM 



Period 



. t)ate 


Date 


Less 




' ■■ 425 


■ 66'l 




'(SO) 






m ■ 


. 38'^ 


■ (148):;, 


■ (52) 



Not Period 



A* ■■ " m- 

15V ■ . /i2:r lf)!i 

"(KOp .^(5Sr— (#)— 



Date 

^More- 



T7 



.Date ' 
4es5— 



(48) ^ ;(79) : Ci 

3U': ••47l' .S 
(48);.,- ■^(Sl)::-;ii 

32 1! ' ISi'r ' .= 



' *p< .05 

*^- -p"< .01 



St. ; 



'''1 ' 



■ry<ir: 



TABLE 9 *^ . 

Dating -Behavior and School Behavxor . 
Cross-^Lagged' Correlations - White "Girls. 



Dating Behavior and School Behavior Problems CN = 256) 

■ o ' ^^"^ '■ - ■ '■ ■ ! « 

6th Grade \. ; 



..patihg behavior: 



r =-^35 



,23 



School behavior problems 











,23 — ' 




■ — _L 
.51 





7tlTf Grade 
Dating behavior 



School .behavior problems 



(B) Dating Behavior ^d Standardized. Achievement Test ffcoreg- (N - -251) 

6th Grade 7th Gr ade 



Dating behavior 

. . -.01 

Achievement test scores 



r ^' .35 




^Dating beha'gior 

,13 '\y^: • " V 

Achievement test Scores- 



.88. 



(C) 



Dating Behavior and. Grac'e Point Average' <N. - 254) 
^ 6th Grade / 
Dating behavior 



Grade point average 




.58. 



7th Grade. 
Da't'ing behavior 

-.24 ' ,• . . 

Graole - point average 



* p < .001 
** p ^ , 05 
*** p ^ . 10 
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jij^^iA here. . Instead, children wlio are. having '(problems, in--sSH^^ 

| . lower 4elf-est:e*em:ar^c5. (2) independently turn^o' d'^ting 'or heterds'exua.1. relate 
In-'or'd&r tb 'explore these possibilities , we have festcd-tb see w^^ 

between self-esteenT.and dating b^aviox -an^ second .betv^een low ■" "stgi; 
)r I" seif-psteem aiid being an oar 1^ pubertal junior high student •persists. when . 

^•v..-,: we ' control fof"lJl:he'4evel of school -difficulty . In both cases, tl^e -r^latfionship^/' ^ v 

y^'r ' : ; ■ d6es persi$t. ■ • - ' . ■ '[ y^^-.'^ 

p ' . Thus , if we dichotomize girls -into "two types the group of ' earl^,-<iating,:.'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

' ■ \ : .:• • ■ ' . • ■ ■ ■* , p , 't v , ■ ' •.: , ^ , '. , '/ .A; ' - '■" ■ 

r----^; ■ pubertal, jtmior high gitrls'vs. all other girls — we f ind -a small >ut: sigjni^^^ 
■ ■ ■ ' . zero-brcier - correlation of -.14 -(p = ^04) .;between:rthis factor .and ,self^est^ 
' • * ' • the ' seventh grade. 7^onttolling gra^e ■grade^po^^^^^ 

' ■ ■ . - achievement .tests y/school, beha^^^.^^ arid' so^^edorfomic statusj^v^^i^^ 

■ ■ . correlation is reduced of/ly sloightly, to -^12 ::..C^) ..07) . ' Iri' sum, the 4^^^^^^ 

i^'- ■ \ those ;\early-dating girls who are alsb dbhf rented. :^iQ^^ 

■' A-... major change ii\ schoo.l environment' are still more vulnerable iiian others 3Ji tepas.g^:;; 

^ ^. ^of their„ self --picture..' The relation^Rip^iS':^^^^^ artifact of the ci>a:r^elatx^^ 7* ; - 

between early dating- behavior and school Behavior pdrt^blems I \ '^''^''S^-^!* [/' 

"^'■[•v ' ■ • • ' ;cdNCLUS'ioN " : . " J ' - -^ -'^ ^v"' 

r---. -^^^ . ■ ^ . ■ . r^'- 

l::''-C-, . ' v ' . in' teMis of their f self-esteem, white^,a4olescent: girls who have entered th^\.'. ; 

new environment of ^uhiojr. high school =^ppea^ ^^hen ''to ^^^^^ .^i- 

comparisop bbth' to boys in :^erieral^d also to those gir;iE5 who do-' not have tQ^^ • r .5' 

change schools in seventh gfrade. When ' tSe :entrance i^ito adolescence 1^ sudd^!;^ ^. -^^ 

%■ : '.and:' discontinuous (See Benedict, 1954) , girls appeai;. .%o fiave greater -cCi'fficiill^ fl'v 

■ + ■ V. ..■ ; ■ " . ' ' '. . - • . > ' .' "-^7-:' 

in adjustment. Those, girls who not only have entered junioi: high .sclioo]^ but,, Al^o 
' ■ - . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' . '■- " ~ ■■'-}■. ,v 

. - have "reached- puberty and havie stlerted. dating-like, behavioi; afipeari; to have lower \ 'r. 

y . ■ . . ■ . . ■ - J " ^ ^' ■ ?■ ■ ^ ■ V 

'• , self-esteem than do other types of girls.. In add'it ion, they tend ^O v)j,6;., the s^e,.- ; 
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giris who are moro^'^ likely to exliibit deliixquent behavior 'and to earn a lower 
grade-point average/^ • . 

The exact reason such girls are more' likely to be vuliiercible is not yet 
clear ^ It may be that It is more difficult to ^ope with several major changes 
simultaneously. .The combination of environmental .discontinuity, pvibertal change, 
and new social behavior may engender stiteWs.. (See Douvan and A'delsoh, 1966 , Ch. 6 



\ 



for a discussion of the challenge oil ^uatiny - to the self-j/icturc, ) An altornatc - 
explanation is that it is less a matter of adding up diverse "sources' of change and ^ 
more a question of th^ unique -coxribination. of factors. That is, ^ the developed girl 
'who has started to date may be under very .different pressures than less developed 

. girls who arc dating. ^ She may be treated .very differently by her. dates*. Sexual^ ;. • 
pressures may be more 'of an issue for the developed girl. Girls who have reached -7 
^puberty are more -likely to have a special boyfriend (46% vs. 33%, p = .05) ; arid 
such girls are ^less likely to score positively in. self-esteem. (Twenty-two percent r 
ot girls with special boyfriends have high self-esteem in contrast to 32% of^ girls 

-without spedial boyfriends). Adopting new social and sexual behayior may he stressful 

' fbr these girls v/hose physical maturity is in advcince of thpir emotional maturity. ^. 
Whether the vulnerability evidenced by these early adolescenli girls is a" 

■; temporary reaction to charge or whether it persists into later years is a question 
that can be answered only by "^future .research. - J 



* See Douvan and Adelson" C1966, pp'. 215-16) for discussion df problems of 

too early dating for girls in terms of impulse-nrahagement , the foregoing 
. of expended relationships with otHe^:; g.irls-^__aiid„tIie_resolu^ 
• ' feelings toward the mother. / ^ 
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